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2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 

While, expetting there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz’d. Dryden. 
To Expe'ct. v. n. To wait ; to ftay. 

Elihu had ex petted ’till Job had fpoken. Job. 

Expectable, adj. [from expett.] To be expeCted; to be 
hoped or feared. 

Occult anu fpiritual operations are not expectable from ice; 
for being but water congealed, it can never make good fuch 

qualities. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

Expectance. 1 r rr 
Expe'ctancy. J n 'J' [ fr °m expett.] 

1. The act or ftate of expecting ; expectation. 

Every moment is expettancy 

Of more arrivance. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 

Satyrs leave your petulance. 

Or elfe rail upon the moon. 

Year expettance is too foon ; 

For before the fecond cock 

Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben . Johnf. Fairy Prince. 
This blefted expettance muft be now my theme. Boyle. 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’lt ftay ! 
Expettance calls thee now another way. Milton . 

2. Something expected. 

There is expettance here from both the fides. 

What further you will do. Shake f Troilus and CreJJida. 

3 * Hope ; that of which the expectation is accompanied with 
pleafure. 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The expettancy and rofe of the fair ftate. Shakefp. Hamlet . 
ExpeCtant. adj. [French.] Waiting in expectation. 

Her majcfty has offered concefiions, in order to remove 
fcruples raifed in the mind of the expett ant heir. Swift , 

ExpeCtant. n. f [from expett.] One who waits in expecta- 
tion of any thing ; one held in dependance by his hopes. 
They, vain expettants of the bridal hour, 

My ftores in riotous expence devour. Pope’s Odyjfey , b. i. 
This treatife was agreeable to the fentiments of the whole 
nation, except of thofe gentlemen who had employments, or 
were expettants. Swift to Pope. 

Expectation, n.f [ exfpettatio , Latin.] 
j . The act of expecting. 

The trees 

Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 

Longing for what it had not. Shah, Anth. and Cleopatra. 

The reft. 

That are within the note of expectation , 

Already are i’ th’ court. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. The ftate of expecting either with hope or fear. 

Live in a conftant and ferious expectation of that day, when 
we muft appear before the Judge of heaven and earth. Rogers. 

3. Profpect of any thing good to come. 

My foul, wait thou only upon God ; for my expectation is 
from him. Pf lxii. 5. 

4. The object of happy expectation ; the Mefliah expected.. 

Now clear I underftand. 

What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch’d in vain, 

Why our great expectation ftiould be call’d 

The feed of woman. Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. xii. 

5. A ftate in which fomething excellent is expected from us. 

How fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, and of fo 
rare not only expectation but proof, to divert your thoughts 
from the way of goodnefs. Sidney. 

You firft came home 

From travel with fuch hopes as made you look’d on, 

By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation ; 

Pleas’d with your growing virtue, I receiv’ 

Expe'cter. n.f [from expett .] 

1. One who has hopes of fomething. 

Thefe are not great expetters under your adminiftration, 
according to the period of governors here. Swift. 

2, One who waits for another. 

Signify this loving interview 

To the expetters of our Trojan part. Shak. Trail, and Creff. 
To EXPE'CTORAT'E. v. a. [ex and pettus , Latin,] To ejeCt 
from the breaft. 

Excrementitious humours are expectorated by a cough after 
a cold or an afthma. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Morbifick matter is either attenuated fo as to be returned 
into the channels, or expectorated by coughing. Arbuthnot. 
Expectoration, n.f. [from expett orate.] 

1. The a6t of difcharging from the breaft. 

2. That difcharge which is made by coughing, as bringing up 

phlegm, or any thing that obftrucfts the veffels of the lungs, 
and {Lengthens the breath. Quincy. 

With water, vinegar, and honey, in pleurifies and inflam- 
mations of the lungs, he mixeth fpices, for promoting expec- 
toration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

.^xpeCtorative. adj. [from expectorate.] Having the quality 
of promoting expectoration. 

Syrups and other expett or atives y in coughs, muft neceffarily 
•ccafion a greater cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 
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Expedience. \ r rr 
ExpeDiency. \ n ' J ' [ ^om expedient .] 

1. Fitnefs; propriety; fuitablenefs to an end 

Solemn dedications of things fet apart for Divine W a- 
could never have, been umverfally pratifed „ ! . 0I % 

fon dictated the high expediency and great ufe of ibH ] *^ trea ' 

iucn p ra $i Ce ^ 

2. It is ufed in Shakefpeare for expedition; advent^ ^ 

tempt. 5 vultur eiorat. 

Let me hear 

What yefternight our council did decree, 

In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakefpeare’s T . m 

3. It is alfo ufed by Shakefpeare for expedition; hafte- c!c ^ 

I {hall break ’ dlf P at ^ 

The caufe of our expedience to the queen, 

And get her leave to part. Shakefp. Anth. and CL , 
Eight tall {hips, three thoufand men of war 

EYPE^nTFMT 1 - §hl ^ er r Wlth ; all T due ex P edience ' Shak, Richard W 
,EXI E DIENT. adj. [expedite Latin.] ' ^ 

1. Proper; fit; convenient; fuitable. 

All things are not expedient : in things indifferent therr i, 
choice ; they are not always equally expedient. Hcoker I - 
When men live as if there were no God, it become 
djent for them that there fhould be none; and then Z?* 
deavour to perfuade themfelves fo. Tillotfmtt c . en ' 

2. In Shakefpeare , quick; expeditious. trnmt% 

The adverfe winds, 

Whofe leifure I have ftaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as foon as I : 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shake/. Kin? %L 
ExpeDient. n.f. [from the adjecftive.] 

1. 1 hat which helps forward ; as means to an end. 

G°d,^ who delights not to grieve the children of men does 
not project for our forrow, but our innocence; and would 

never have invited us to the one, but as an expedient to the 

other. rt 

\ n -r , Decay of Piety. 

2. A Ihift; means to an end which are contrived in an exi- 
gence. 

Th’ expedient pleas’d, where neither loft his right ; 
Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. & hr fen. 
He flies to a new expedient to folve the matter, and fuppofes 
an earth of a make and frame like that of Des Cartes. IFoodw, 
ExpeDiently. adv. [from expedient .] 

1. Fitly; fuitably; conveniently. 

2. Haftily; quickly. 

Let my officers of fuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houfe and lands : 

Do this expediently, and turn him going. Shak. As you liktiL 
To E'XPEDITE. v. a. [ expedio , Latin.] 

1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav’d, 

To expedite your glorious march. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

2. To haften; to quicken. 

An inquifition would ftill be a further improvement, and 
would expedite the converffon of the Papifts. Swift. 

3. To difpatch ; to iflue from a publick office. 

Though fuch charters be expedited of courfe, and as of right, 
yet they are varied by difcretion. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

ENpedite. adj. [ expeditus , Latin.] 

1. Quick; hafty; foon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution in freeing the 
ftate of thofe monfters. Sandj/s. 

2. Eafy; difencumbered ; clear from impediments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither fo 
fully as is requifite for man’s falvation, nor fo eafily as to 
make the way plain and expedite enough, that many may come 
to the knowledge of it, and fo be faved, and therefore the 
Scripture has been given. Hooker , b. iii. / 3* 

3. Nimble; atftive ; agile. 

The more any man’s foul is cleanfed from fenfual lulls, 
the more nimble and expedite it will be in its operations. Tillot. 

4. It feems to be ufed by Bacon for light armed in the Roman 
fignification. 

He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces to fp ee( j 
Exeter, to the refcue of the town. Bacon’s Henry V • 

EDpeditely. adv. [from expedite.’] With quicknefs, rea 1- 
xiofs hftftc 

Nature hath left his ears naked, that he may turn them 
more expeditely for the reception of founds from every quarter. 

* J Grows Mufdum. 

Expedition, n.f [from expedite.] 

1. Hafte ; fpeed ; activity. . . 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a P iercl «? 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that qiuc a 
fpeedy expedition wherewith ardent affections, the very a 
of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven. 

Ev’n with the fpeedieft expedition 
I will difpatch him to the emperor’s court. 

2. A march or voyage with martial intentions. 

’ Young OCtavius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a might}'’ power, Cccfar 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Sha . 
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To EXPE'L. v. a. [expello, Latin.] 

1. To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God {hall expel them from before you, and 
drive them from out of your fight. JoJ. xxiii. 5. 

I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expel thefe inconveniencies. Shakef. Henry V. 
Suppofe a mighty rock to fall there, it would expel the wa- 
ters out of their places with fuch violence as to fling them 
among the clouds. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. To ejeCt; to throw out. 

Whatfoever cannot be digeffed by the ftomach, is either 
put up by vomit, or put dov/n to the guts, and other parts of 
the body are moved to expel by confent. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 

3. To banifh ; to drive from the place of refidence. 

Arms and the man I ling, who forc’d by fate. 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate. 

Expel’ d and exil’d left the Trojan {hore. Dryden’s Virg. /En: 

Expe'ller. n.f [from expel.] One that expels or drives 
away. 

To ExpeNd. v. a. [expends, Latin.] To lay out; to fpend. 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

I would expend it with all willingnels. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The king of England wafted the French king’s country, 
and thereby caufed him to expend fuch fums of money as ex- 
ceeded the debt. Hayward. 

The publick burthens, though they may be a good reafon 
for our not expending fo much in charity, yet will not juffify 
us in giving nothing. Atterbury s Sermons. 

EXPE'NSE. n.f. [ expenfum , Latin.] Coft ; charges; money 
expended. 

Hence comes that wild and vaft expenfe , 

That hath enforc’d Rome’s virtue thence, - 

Which fimple poverty firft made. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

A feaft prepar’d with riotous expenj'e. 

Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence. Dryden. 
I can fee no reafon by which we were obliged to irfake thofe 
prodigious expenfcs. Swift. 

ExpeNseful. adj. [expenfe and full.] Coftly; chargeable; 
expenfive. 

No part of ftruCture is either more expenceful than win- 
dows or more ruinous, as being expofed to all violence of 
weather. IVotton s Architecture. 

ExpeNseless. adj. [from expenfe.] Without coft. 

A phylician may fave any army by this frugal and expenfclefs 
means only. Milton on Education. 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace, 

Is all expenfelefs , and procur’d with eafe. Blackm. Creation . 

Expensive, adj. [from expenfe.] 

1. Given to expenfe; extravagant; luxurious. 

Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the eftabliflied 
government, as the idle and expenfive are dangerous. Temple. 

2. Coftly ; requiring expenfe : as, expenfive drefs ; an expenfive 
journey. 

3. Liberal; generous; diftributive. 

This requires an active, expenfive , indefatigable goodnefs, 
fuch as our apoftle calls a work and labour of love. Spratt. 

Expensively, adv. [from expenfive.] With great expenfe ; 
at great charge. 

0 O 

1 never knew him live fo great and expenfvely as he hath 

done fince his return from exile. Swift. 

Expe'nsiveness. n. f [from expenfive.] 

1. Addition to expenfe; extravagance. 

2. Coftlinefs. 

Their highways, for their extent, folidity, or expenfivenefs , 
are fome of the greateft monuments of the grandeur of the 
Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

EXPF'RIENCE. n.f. [experientia, Latin.] 

1. Practice; frequent trial. 

Hereof experience hath informed reafon, and time hath 
made thofe things apparent which were hidden. Raleigh. 

2. Knowledge gained by trial and practice. 

Boys immature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure. 

And fo rebel to judgment. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

But if you’ll profper, mark what I advife. 

Whom age and long experience render wife. Pope. 

To Expedience, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To try ; to praCtife. 

2. 7 o know by practice. 

Experienced, participial adj. [from experience.] 

1. Made Ikilful by experience. 

We muft perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of the dif- 
tinct fpecies ; or learn them from fuch as are ufed to that fort 
of things, and are experienced in them. Locke. 

2. Wife by long practice. 

To him experienc’d Neftor thus rejoin’d, 

O friend ! what forrows do’ft thou bring to mind! Pope. 

Expe'riencer. n.f. One who makes trials; a practifer of 
experiments. 

A curious experiencer did affirm, that the likenefs of any 
object, if ftrongly enlightned, will appear to another, in the 
ev e of him that looks ftrongly and fteadily upon it, ’till he be 
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dazzled by it; even after he {hall have turned his eyes from 
j t ' Digby on Bodies. 

EXPERIMENT, n.f. [experimentum, Latin.] Trial of any w 
thing; fomething done in order to difeover an uncertain or 
unknown efteCt. 

That which fheweth them to be wife, is the gathering of 
principles ©ut of their own particular experiments ; and the 
framing of our particular experiments, according to the rule of 
their principles, {hall make us fuch as they are. Hooker , b. v. 

It is good alfo not to try experiments in ftates, except the 
neceflity be urgent, or the utility evident. Bacon. 

Adam ! by fad experiment I know. 

How little weight with thee my words can find. 

Found fo erroneous. Milton s Paradife Lofi, b. x*. 

’Till his fall it was ignorant of nothing but of fin ; or, at 
leaft, it refted in the notion without the fmart of the expe- 
riment. South’ s Sermons . 

When we are fearching out the nature or properties of any 
being by various methods of trial, this fort of obfervation is 
called experiment. IVatts’s Improvement of the Alind. 

To ExJ?e'riivient. v.a. [from the noun.] To try; tofearch 
out by trial. 

Francifco Rcdi experimented that no putrified flefli will of 
itfelf, if all infers be carefully kept from it, produce any. Ray . 

Experimental, adj. [from experiment.] 

1. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment ; formed by obfervation. 

Call me a fool; 

T ruft not my reading, nor my obfervations. 

Which with experimental feal do warrant 
The tenor of my book. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing . 
The experimental teftimony of Gillius is moft considerable 
of any, who beheld the courfe thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Err . 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence of univerfal impenetrability, 
befides a large experience, without an experimental excep- 
tion. Newton’s Opt . 

Thefe are fo far from being fubfervient to atheifts in their 
audacious attempts, that they rather afford an experimental 
confirmation of the univerfal deluge. Bentley’s Sermons • 

Ex p e r 1 m eN tally, adv. [ from experimental . ] By expe- 
rience ; by trial; by experiment ; by obfervation. 

The mifearriage being fometimes univerfal, has made us 
impart what we have experimentally learned by our own obfer- 
vations. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

While the man is under the fcourge of affliction-, he is 
willing to abjure thofe fins which he now experimental / finds 
attended with fuch bitter confequences. Rogers’s Sermons. 

ExpeRimenter. n.f. [from experiment.] One who makes 
experiment. 

Galileus and Marfenius, two exaeft experimenters, do think 
they find this verity by their experiences ; but furely this is 
impofiible to be done. Eigby on Bodies. 

EXFE'RT. adj. [ expertu r, Latin.] 

J. Skilful; addrefsful; intelligent in bufinefs. 

Now we will take fome order in the town. 

Placing therein fome expert officers. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Again fair Alma fits confeft. 

On Florimel’s expertcr breaft; 

When Ihe the rifing figh conftrains. 

And by concealing {peaks her pains. Prior. 

2. Ready ; dexterous. 

The meaneft fculptor in th’ ^Emilian fquare. 

Can imitate in brafs the nails and hair; 

Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool. 

Able t’ exprefs the parts, but not difpofe the whole. Dryden . 
They have not the good luck to be perfe&ly knowing in the 
forms of fyllogifm, or expert in mode and figure. Locke. 

3. Skilful by pradice or experience. This fenfe is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general counfels, and the plots and marlhalling 
of affairs, come beft from thofe that are learned. Bacon. 

4. It is ufed by Pope with of before the object of {kill, generally 
with in. 

Thy offspring bloom, 

Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 

The gifts of heav’11 to guard thy hoary ftate. Pope’s OdyJJeyi 

ExpeRtly. adv. [from expert.] In a Ikilful, ready and dex- 
terous manner. 

ExpeRtness. n.f [from expert.] Skill; readiaefs; dex- 
terity. 

What his reputation, what his valour, honefty, and ex- 
pertnefs in war. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

This army, for the expertnefs and valour of the foldiers, 
wa-s thought fufficient to have met the greateft army of the 
Turks. Knolles’s Hifiory of .the Turks. 

E XPIABLE. adj. [from expiate.] Capable to be expiated, or 
attoned. 

To E'XPIATE. v. a. [ expio , Latin.] 

1. 7 o annul the guilt of a crime by fubfequent a<7s of piety* 
to attone for. 1 

Strong and able petty felons, ip true penitence, implore 

p^rmiffjon 












